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THE KENNEDY YEAR-BOOK 


FOREWORD 


Students of Kennedy Collegiate! You may be proud of your accomplishments 
in extra-curricular activities throughout the school’s nine years of growth. ‘The 
publication of a school “magazine” completes this chapter of achievement. The 
Keyhole of the past has been only a stepping-stone towards the realization of a 
cherished dream. The staff of last year’s Keyhole made a gallant effort, but cir- 
cumstances prevented their achievement of the goal. The school has never lacked 
talent to provide material suitable for a magazine, but the financing has been an ob- 
stacle which no previous Kennedy publication:could surmount. ‘To the Forum, the 
magazine staff owes a debt of gratitude for its courage in backing us to the limit 
financially. With your co-operation, we shall be able to justify the trust they 
have placed in us. Finally, we thank our advertisers, for they too have had faith in 
us, and we urge you to patronize them. 

—The Editor. 


IN APPRECIATION 


“A house is a home; a home is a shelter; a 
shelter should have a substantial, emphatic roof, 
unpunctured by large windows”, said Ross 
Crance, the artist-architect of Chicago, in a De- 
troit lecture some years ago. “In the living room 
of the house-home there should be what-nots for 
books, magazines and papers, easily accessible 
to chairs and chesterfield. The house should fit 
the breathing, pulsating life within the home.” Of 
all the art lectures it has been my privilege to 
hear, the point of that one stands out most vividly 
in memory. The four walls of brick, mortar, 
wood and glass do not, alone, make the home. 


No more does the building make the school. 
The Kennedy Collegiate Institute is a stately pile 
—and something more than just that. Thanks to 
a sincere loyalty to the best traditions and aims 
in education from a staff of unselfish teachers giv- 
ing counsel to an eager student-body, from a 
student-forum giving leadership, and from a stud- 
ent-body giving loyal co-operation, there is within 
the stately pile a pulsating, healthy school spirit 
—a school spirit of more than the loud “rah-rah- 
rah” and the insistent demand for “bigger and 


better hot-dogs”. During the school-year just 
drawing to a close, student organizations have 
achieved greatly. There has been a splendid re- 
lationship between the teaching-staff and the 
student-body in the general routine of school life. 


The Kencoll, our first real school magazine, 
fulfils a purpose. On its pages will be found the 
names and faces of those who have thrown their 
personalities into furthering the Kennedy spirit 
in the past year. Its publication is’ due to the 
undaunted efforts of its splendid editor and staff. 
It is a fitting final mark of achievement in the 
student-activities for the year. 


As your principal, I give hearty congratula- 
tions to the Kencoll and to all other school organ- 
izations; sincere thanks to all who have given 
leadership, and to all who have given support; 
and a cherished hope that success will fall on all 
the faithful and deserving, in the examination 
days which are at hand, and that equal success 
will come, again and again, in the years that are 
to follow. 

—L. Wheelton. 
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ODE TO KENNEDY 


In future years your name will bring 
Sweet memories of youth, 

Your name that stands for loyalty, 
For honour, and for truth. 

"Twill help recall the happy days, 
We spent beneath your care, 

Those years we used in learning how 
To live, to laugh, to share. 

For more than knowledge do you give 
To growing girls and boys, 

You teach them how “to play the game,” 
And share life’s secret joys. 


—Laura Barker. 
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“Aww, sure, I know. Somebody in the office 
pulls some strings, and the Forum does just 
exactly what those strings make it do, That 
bunch hasn’t as much to say about what goes on 
here as Charley McCarthy has about what Ber- 
gen makes him say.” Last fall, shortly after the 
elections, I was extremely surprised to hear an 
Upper School student make that remark. My 
surprise was even greater when I learned that 
that opinion was held by many Kennedy students. 
On behalf of the Forum, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to deny emphatically that there is the 
slightest foundation of truth in such an opinion. 
It would be very difficult to name any legislative 
body which is more autonomous and more demo- 
cratic than the Kennedy Student Forum. Mr. 
Wheelton believes that this should be the case, 
and he has given his ablest co-operation to make 
this principle a reality. True, the principal of 
the school may, and does, make suggestions to 
the Forum Executive on matters of policy, but 
on more than one occasion this year the Forum 
has shown that it’ is aware that these are only 
suggestions. Even to hint that they are more, 
shows either a complete ignorance of the facts, 
or a complete disregard of them. This point must 
be made clear to every student in the school: the 
Forum is the: voice of you, the students, and is 
controlled only by you and your wishes. 


“Sure,” my. cynical friend might reply, “but 
just what does the Forum do with all. its author- 
ity?” If you want the answer to that question, 
look about you. The very year-book that you are 
reading would be impossible without the support 
of some such body as the Forum. There could 
be no school play, no dances, no extensive backing 
for our championship teams. The Discussion 
Group, the Camera Club, the Radio Club, the 
Stamp Club, the Chess Club—all these would 
be seriously. handicapped in their activities if 
there were no such Student Organization. With- 


To The Students 
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out the Forum, the prefect system and the Altiora 
Peto Society would be unwanted orphans. Even 
at the present moment, the Forum is undertaking 
the establishment of yet another important 
feature of school life—the Student Court. Criti- 
cism has been levelled at those in authority for 
the slowness with which these plans are being 
carried out. In rebuttal, allow me to say that it 
is better to build slowly, but well, than to erect 
a structure overnight, and behold it falling about 
your head the next day. 


With the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
teaching staff and of the students, the functions 
of this year’s Forum have been conducted with 
smooth efficiency. Not only have all the usual 
activities of the Forum been carried on, but new 
responsibilities have been assumed. As _ this 
school year draws to a close, we look back with 
satisfaction upon the work of the various Forum 
committees. Perhaps it is not fair to mention 
any names, but the fact that the annual K-Hop 
attracted by far the largest throng ever to attend 
a Kennedy dance, and showed a clear profit of 
well over two hundred dollars certainly should 
entitle us to throw a bouquet to the able Chair- 
man of the Social:Committee, Miss Hazel Craig. 
The work put forth by Joy Ormerod and Ross 
Taylor in connection with the school play and the 
school year-book also earns a laurel wreath for 
them. 


In conclusion, you might be interested to 
know that! you have nearly five hundred: dollars 
in your treasury at the time of writing. If you 
have any ideas as to how it should be spent (and 
who hasn’t?) get in touch with your Forum repre- 
sentative at once. Suggestions from the students 
of the school are always welcome and helpful to 
those on the executive of YOUR Forum. 


—Dick Graybiel. 
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As a feature for the first Kennedy Year-Book, our Edi- 
torial staff asked three of Windsor’s outstanding citizens, 
representing the fields of industry, education, and religion, 
the following question: ‘‘In your opinion, what are the most 
essential qualities which a young man or young woman 
should possess to ensure success in the world today?’’ Here 
follow the replies which we received: 


WALLACE R. CAMPBELL, 
President, Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 


Business and industry in this country have 
given employment to thousands of young Cana- 
dian men and women annually, and will continue 
to do so. Because of this, businessmen are vitally 
interested in the training acquired by these young 
people prior to and following the start of their 
business careers. 

The hiring of employees, both in the produc- 
tive and administrative departments of any busi- 
ness, is a major concern. In large organizations 
where several thousand persons may be em- 
ployed, there is a wide diversity of work and 
opportunities. ‘To find the right persons for the 
right jobs is the task of employment managers, 
who carefully select the comparatively few from 
the many who apply for positions. 

Many factors enter into the selection of those 
who are ultimately employed. Ability, experience, 
training, age, adaptability, personality, appear- 
ance, and all of those attributes which may be 
summed up in the single word “character” are 
taken into consideration. Early training both at 
home and at school have a very definite bearing 
on character. 

What business and industry need most today 
and at all times are men of sound judgment and 
common sense. Some may be born with these, 
but for the most part they are acquired by those 


possessed of a willingness to learn and the 
capacity for concentrated application to their 
jobs. Education which tends to develop such 
characteristics is the most useful to those who 
contemplate a business career. 


ANNIE M. McINTYRE, 
Director of Special Activities, Windsor Public Schools 


There is one desire that is alike in all normal, 
human hearts—a desire for a successful, happy 
career. The opposite word to success is failure— 
this word should never be allowed to enter one’s 
consciousness, let alone one’s conversation. It 
is a robber of all happiness. 

You are, each one, entitled to a successful, 
happy career. Why? because you are citizens of 
a free country, where education is free, where 
opportunities abound, where industry, intelli- 
gence, courtesy and honesty are desired and 
recognized—the only stipulation required is, that 
you become useful, law-abiding, loyal, Christian 
citizens. 

The more I see of life today, the more I am 
convinced that it is character that counts—it is 
the key to success. I like to see a clever boy, I 
like to see a clever girl, I admire the steady 
plodder, who brings to his or her work the 
driving power of character—that young man or 
that young woman will find some sphere of life 
in which his or her services will be greatly 
valued. He who would be a great success must 
be most willing and most qualified to serve. In 
order to perform the part of a citizen wisely and 
sucessfully, it is needful to cultivate carefully the 
mind, to rear to the most perfect vigor and 
maturity, every sort of generous and honest feel- 
ing that belongs to one’s nature; to bring the 
dispositions that are lovely in private life into 
the service and conduct of our country and never 
to forget that we are ladies and gentlemen. And 
let me add to this recipe for success, one very 
vital and essential ingredient—good, clean, happy 
laughter and humour. 

To me, you will always be boys and girls in 
whose success I shall ever rejoice. 


REV. HENRY MICK, §S.T.D., 
Central United Church, Windsor 


All worthy achievement for men and women, 
old or young, is subject to certain conditions. 
These are a thoroughly disciplined mind; well- 
trained hands; a love for work; and a sense of 
responsibility to society of which we form a part, 
as also to God, the initial giver of all. 

There are, of course, other considerations 
which must not be despised, such as robust 
health, affability, good taste, and infinite patience, 
to all of which should be added that much- 
coveted asset, half heaven-sent and half acquired, 
described as personality. 

Where these qualities obtain in fitting pro- 
portion, failure is dethroned and achievement 
placed upon the highway to enduring recognition. 
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SCHOOL SPIRIT 


There are two schools of thought concerning 
what is commonly called school spirit in our 
collegiate institutes. 

One idea is that school spirit means loud 
ballyhoo, fierce shouting, vociferous singing, 
snake dances, and all that. Frequently that 
appeals to the element which sees only the sur- 
face, never bothering to penetrate below to find 
out whether there is any link between such 
school spirit and scholastic standing. 


The other idea is the much more solid thought 
of making school spirit stand for achievement in 
learning. It centres attention on the desire to 
graduate pupils who will be equipped mentally to 
go out and make the world their oyster. The 
fostering of such a school spirit is not accom- 
plished by wild cheering and making huzzahs. 
Rather, it is reached by steady advancement in 
study and mastery of the subjects at hand. 


And, when it comes to paying dividends in 
graduates able to make their way in the world, 
the school spirit based on sound progress far out- 
strips any school spirit founded on the sands of 
ballyhoo. 


—An editorial in The Windsor Daily Star. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 


“Education is the first and fairest thing the 
best of men can ever have.”—Plato. 


“What is the use of education when positions 
are hard to get?” questions a youth of today. He 
does not realize the benefits of formal education 
because they are partially deferred. 


The answer to his question is this: the new 
age calls for a generation of young people who 
are especially equipped to think and act for them- 
selves, and yet who have a sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of their fellow-citizens along with 
the ability to work with other people in worthy 
enterprises. 


Then, too, the coming years are destined to 
revolutionize factory work, necessitating a quick- 
ening of man’s intelligence with a lesser need 
for physical strength. Modern modes of liv- 
ing have multiplied enormously the demands 
on the knowledge of the people of civilized lands. 
Whether they are to work in shops, in offices, or 
on farms, they need the mental momentum ob- 
tained through higher education to enable them 
to meet and combat social changes which are 
sure to come. 


But young people must understand that suc- 
cessful living does not depend on physical com- 
forts alone. The satisfactions that arise from 
accomplishing useful purposes are of far greater 
importance than those which come from achiev- 


ing financial standing. The youth should know 
that to live a good life is the only success that is 
worthy to be called by that name. He should 
find the “sermon in stones” and the “books in the 
running brooks” which will open wider doors to 
him and satisfy his mental and spiritual needs. 


The objective of education is not merely the 
accumulation of knowledge, for the one who is 
well informed may be of little value to society. 
The chief aim of education is to make the world 
a better place in which to live, and the one who 
is educated is the man who helps to make it thus. 
Most important of all is the fact that “upon true 
education actually depends the maintenance of 
an intelligent democracy.” 


THE MARKS OF THE GENTLEMAN 


In our school today we have only too few of 
those people who may justly be called gentlemen. 
Immediately, you will ask, “Whom do you call a 
gentleman?” Cardinal Newman’s answer to this 
question was, “A gentleman is one who never 
inflicts pain.” If we may consider destruction of 
anything, a means of inflicting pain, this defini- 
tion cannot be improved upon. The marks of the 
gentleman are consideration of other people and 
their property, toleration of the ideas of others, 
and politeness on all occasions. 


In school life a fair chance is given every one 
to show these traits. How often we fail to do so! 
We see our Upper School students rushing pell- 
mell through the halls, pushing and jostling the 
smaller students with never an apology. We 
laugh heartily at the expense of someone who 
has made an error, never thinking of his feelings. 
When this is the case, how can we say we are 
showing consideration for others? 


Are we being considerate of other people’s 
property when we scatter paper on the floors, use 
our seats for the disposing of used chewing gum, 
and write on desk tops? Are we not being 
destructive when we tear leaves and backs from 
library books? 


Are we in any sense of the word being polite * 
when we deliberately walk through a door, 
forcing a girl or even one of the teachers to wait 
our pleasure? If we speak out, unasked, in class, 
remain seated while answering, or show inatten- 
tion during a lesson, are we showing any con- 
sideration for our teachers, or are we making any 
effort to be polite to them? 


In all these ways we show that we lack the 
essential characteristics of a gentleman. What 
Kennedy C. I. needs is more gentlemen, not only 
among those students who take an active and 
outstanding part in school activities, but also 
ene us, the rank and file of our great student 

ody. 


Boys, let’s all be gentlemen! 
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WEST TO THE ORIENT 


As I look back now over several months to 
my visit to Japan and the Seventh World Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, three im- 
pressions stand out in my memories of the 
Japanese boys and girls, school and university 
students with whom we came in contact. 

In ‘Tokyo at the Conference, several hundreds 
of them acted as our “junior hosts and hostesses,” 
as guides, interpreters, shoppers, ready to per- 
form any service we might ask of them. They 
were on duty from seven in the morning until 
eleven at night, at our hotels and at the Imperial 
University, in native dress, although many of 
them now wear “western dress” or school uni- 
forms—the boys a sort of cadet uniform, the girls 
white middy blouses and blue skirts. 

The three abiding memories are of their 
courtesy, their eagerness and their language 
ability. First, their courtesy—their polite man- 
ners, their graceful little bows, their effort to 
adapt themselves to our customs of ladies first, 
ladies on the inside of the street, hat raising, and 
hand-shaking; their soft voices, their readiness to 
be of service. Secondly, their eagerness to show 
us their ways, both the traditional customs, arts, 
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and styles of Japan and the modernization of 
traffic, trade, building, education, dress, of all of 
which they are so proud; their eagerness to learn 
of our country and ways, to practise their English 
on us, and add to their facility and vocabulary, 
and to encourage us to venture into a few words 
of Japanese. And thirdly, their language ability. 
Every high school boy and girl studies English. 
In shops and busses as well as among our student 
guides and teacher colleagues, the use of English 
amazed us. 

Another mental image flashes back as I write 
—the monument to Education, the Kyoiku-to, 
in Osaka is the only one in the world, they say. 
This graceful shaft of marble, surmounted by a 
bronze torch of learning, is dedicated to all “who 
have devoted their lives to the cause of educa- 
tion.” A small but beautifully-kept park surrounds 
it under the ancient castle of Osaka. This park is 
cared for by the volunteer efforts of students in 
the Osaka schools, who value keenly the privilege 
of having charge of the park and monument for 
a week. Both the monument and its care typify 
their respect, indeed their reverence for educa- 
tion. —Aileen Noonan. 
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PAS TRAIL--OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Stirred by reports of the distress and need 
in the schools of Saskatchewan, Kennedy was 
aroused to action by the School Adoption Plan 
arranged by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

A committee of teachers and students was 
formed to consider what Kennedy could do to 
help fellow students and fellow teachers who are 
also fellow Canadians. 

It was decided to obtain a school to adopt 
from Mr. A. C. Lewis, President of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. Mr. Lewis gave us Pas 
Trail in the Carrot River District, to which 
drought sufferers had been moved from Southern 
Saskatchewan. A pioneer district, Pas Trail is 
the farthest north-eastern school district in the 
province. A letter from the teacher, Mr. Stanley 
Clayton, listed the ages and needs of his forty-one 
pupils and their families, and the school supplies 
they lacked. With that information, an appeal 
was made to the students at Kennedy to bring 
suitable clothing, books, pencils, games, etc., or 
small donations of money. 

The response was marvellous. Fourteen large 
cases of splendid warm clothing for boys and girls 
of all ages, and for men and women—boots, books, 
needles, pins, yarn, soap—everything! And for 
that little log school-house — books, a regular 
library, magazines, chalk, erasers, pencils, pens 
and ink, scribblers and paper, bats and balls, skip- 
igen hight and marbles. It was splendid. 

he task of sorting, listing, packing, nailing 
up and shipping was a big one. The committee, 
aided by other teachers and students, worked 


until six o’clock for several days, and could not 
have managed without the help of Mr. Gordon, 
Tony Golab, Clarence Murphy, and Ronald Gas- 
kin. Upon Mr. Gordon and Mr. Brain fell 
the task of collecting the contributions daily from 
the classrooms and storing them on the third 
floor—a great deal of work very generously given. 
The committee appreciated their assistance great- 
ly. News of our enterprise reached California 
and brought contributions from Miss Cleary and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell. 

As the packing proceeded, the committee de- 
cided there was more than was needed to supply 
Pas Trail. Ten large crates were selected and 
despatched with twenty dollars in cash to Mr. 
Clayton. Four cases and the balance of the 
money, twelve dollars, were reserved, and a 
second school applied for. Mr. Lewis gave us 
Wallard in the drought area, a small school of 
seventeen pupils, grades one to ten. They needed 
shoes, dresses, suits, coats, chalk, etc. The four 
boxes contained the very things they needed. 
Unfortunately, there was a delay in the shipping. 
The arrangement for free transportation, by the 
railways, of relief to Saskatchewan had expired 
and new arrangements had to be made. That has 
now been done, and the last boxes are on their 
way to Miss Cora MacCowan, the teacher at 
Wallard. 

It has been a fine piece of work. Kennedy has 
a right to be proud of its achievement as a “good 
neighbor” to John and Elizabeth and Henry and 
the others in Pas Trail and Wallard. 
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The student of arithmetic who has mastered 
the first four rules of his art and successfully 
striven with money sums and fractions finds 
himself confronted by an unbroken expanse of 
questions known as problems. These are short 
stories of adventure and industry with the end 
omitted. The characters in the plot of a problem 
are three people called A, B, and C. The form of 
question is generally of this sort: 

A, B, and C do a certain piece of work. A can 
do as much in one hour as B in two or C in four. 
Find how long they work at it. 

‘The occupations of A, B, and C are many and 
varied. In the older Arithmetics they contented 
themselves with doing “a certain piece of work.” 
This statement of the case, however, was too sly 
and mysterious and it became the fashion to 
define the work more clearly, and set them at 
walking matches, ditch-digging, and piling cord- 
wood. At times they race on horses, bicycles, or 
stage-coaches; they row or swim, If their occu- 
pation is actual work they prefer to pump water 
into cisterns, two of which leak through holes 
in the bottom and one of which is watertight. A, 
of course, has the good one; he also takes the 
best bicycle or locomotive, and the right of swim- 
ming with the current. A must always win. In 
the early chapters of the Arithmetic their identity 
is concealed under the names John, William, and 
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It’s an outrage the way teachers treat decent, 
respectable students. Just because I was feeling 
highly elated over the fact that the Kennedy 
basketball team had defeated Vocational in the 
playoffs — just because I was showing some 
of that old Kennedy spirit that everybody 
talks so much about—I get thrown in here until 
I get all this work copied out. And it must be 
done neatly too. As if I didn’t always do my 
work neatly! 

Daphne ought to get me out of here. It was 
her fault that I got put in. If she hadn’t asked 
me how Joe Krol made that basket, everything 
would have been all right. She got sore when I 
used her hat for a basketball. That was nothing 
to get sore about; I was only demonstrating. 

Dribbling through a crowded hall is a great 
way to demonstrate. I didn’t know a teacher was 
going to open the library door. How was I to 
know that he would suddenly get in my way? 
Then he had to get peeved. I should have been 
the one to get peeved. I tried to smooth things 
over, but like all teachers he wouldn’t listen to 
me. He was mad about the broken plate glass 
in the library door. That wasn’t my fault. He 
broke that himself. I can’t pay for all the doors 
that teachers fall through. It just shows how un- 
fair teachers can be. 

I still don’t know what’s to be done about the 


Henry, and they wrangle over the division of 
marbles. In Algebra, they are often called X, Y, 
Z. But these are only their Christian names and 
they are really the same people. 

A is a full-blooded, blustering fellow of ener- 
getic temperament, hot-headed and strong-willed. 
It is he who proposes everything, challenges B to 
work, and makes the bets. He is a man of great 
physical strength and phenomenal endurance. His 
life is full of peril. A mistake in the working of 
a problem may keep him digging a fortnight with- 
out sleep. A repeating decimal in the answer 
might kill him. B is a quiet, easy-going fellow, 
bullied by A, but gentle to the weakling C 
Poor C is an undersized, frail man, with a 
plaintive face. Constant walking, digging, and 
pumping have broken his health and ruined his 
nervous system. He has not the strength to work 
as the others can; in fact, “A can do more work in 
one hour that C in four.” One day C was taken ill. 
It was soon clear that the end was near. 

“A,” whispered C, “I think I’m going fast.” 

“Do you think you can go twice as fast as 
B?” asked A. ‘The end came soon after that. Out 
of deference to mathematicians, A engaged two 
hearses. Both started at the same time, B driv- 
ing the one which bore the sable parallelepiped 
containing the last remains of his ill-fated friend. 
A, in the empty hearse, generously consented to 
a handicap of a hundred yards but arrived first 
at the cemetery by driving four times as fast as 
B. (Find the distance to the cemetery.) 

(With apologies to Stephen Leacock). 


ink. He had no business dashing around a crowd- 
ed hall carrying ink. I’m not going to take the 
blame for ruining that girl’s clothes. It wasn’t I 
who sprayed the ink all over her. 

Wonder where Daphne is! Probably out 
having a good time while I sit here and try to do 
a neat job with this leaky pen. Now where’s my 
blotter? Somebody’s probably swiped it. Who 
would want to swipe a measly little blotter? Any- 
one would think that blotters were hard to get 
and very expensive. And yet somebody’s always 
hooking mine! Imagine stealing anything they 
give away! Yes, beg you to take! 

How can I do a good job with a leaky pen and 
no blotter? Everybody’s always picking on me. 
Especially the teachers. I’ve a good notion to 
run away. Nobody’d care. They wouldn’t wait 
until I got out of sight to go through all my books 
and take my blotters. I’d like to collect all the 
blotters in the world and put them all in one 
room and lock the door and lose the key. 

Look at that blot! Doesn’t that make you 
sick! Here I am slaving away with a leaky pen 
playing Blotter, Blotter, Who’s Got the Blotter? 
And it’s my blotter. I’ll start a blotter factory, 
that’s what I'll do. I'll give them all a blotter 
and a leaky pen for Christmas—there’s my blotter 
under that book. How did it get there? Well, I 
don’t need a blotter now—the blot is dry. 

I wonder what became of Daphne. I’ve a 
hunch that she beat it. She’ll never find out 
about that basket. At least I won’t tell her. 

—Anonymous. 
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Here are two short stories, written on the same sub- 
ject, but vastly different in treatment and style. The 
first one is the year’s prize short story, and earns a school 
pin for its author, Don McChesney. The second was 
close behind and Winnifrede Patterson wins honorable 


mention for it. (Illustrations by Maurice Baldwin.)— --<: 


The Editor. 


I. 


The half-light of a London evening which 
filtered through the windows of a small office was 
further weakened by the smoke which rose in 
lazy spirals from the cigarettes of the three men 
who occupied the room. Tense expectancy 
showed on each face as it turned from contem- 
plating the wall, the bookcase, or the floor, to 
glance again and again at the telephone on the 
much-worn desk. 

Suddenly the telephone rang. It split the 
weighty atmosphere as lightning splits the night. 
All attempts at nonchalance were gone. Eager 
anticipation blazed in every face. The grey- 
haired man at the desk snatched at the receiver 
and spoke tersely into the mouthpiece. 

“Hello! Inspector Jenkins, C.I.D. speaking. 
Is that you Hamery?” 

Through the charged silence of the room, the 
answer could be clearly heard by all. 

“Ves, sir. Listen carefully. I’ve news. Meet 
me at Ten w 

The voice broke off suddenly, and the buzz in 
the receiver filled the room like the roar of a busy 
sawmill. 

“He’s gone,” said the inspector, “and there 
wasn’t time to trace the call.” 


rE. 


The wash about the knife-edged bow of the 
police launch darkened and fell in the cold grey 
light of early morning. A rope was tossed ashore 


“Balloons nothing! Those are 
fire-ships.”’ 


and blue-jacketed policemen warped her in. Two 
officers stepped ashore carrying something shape- 
less between them on a stretcher. 
“Another suicide, sir?” asked the sergeant. 
“Suicide nothing, Peters,” replied the lieuten- 
ant commanding the launch, “It’s murder—knifed 
in the back!” 


III. 


The Inspector turned to the alert young man 
who had been one of the occupants of the office 
on the preceding night. 

“T’ve just received a report from the river 
police. They found Hamery early this morning— 
dead.” 

The young man nodded slowly. I’ve half- 
expected it,” he said. “They will stop at nothing. 
They have a network of spies over the whole 
country. In the past six months three battleships 
have been damaged, attempts have been made to 
wreck the engines of four new cruisers, and fires 
have been started twice on one of the Tribal Class 
destroyers. Two new bombers have crashed in 
the hands of experienced pilots this week; two 
weeks ago five new planes were discovered to 
have holes drilled in their fuel tanks, and their 
electric cables cut!” 


“They must be stopped!” exclaimed the 
Inspector. 


“Hamery must have discovered something 
new. I have a feeling that something terrible— 
something explosive—is about to happen unless 
we stop it!” 
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“Here is all that was found on Ha. . .—on 
the body,” said the Inspector. He spread out on 
the desk a few silver coins and a fountain-pen. 


Somswith snatched the fountain-pen. “Here 
is something they forgot,” he exclaimed. He gave 
one end of the pen a twist and pulled out a small 
roll of thin paper. 


“That’s a patent piece of equipment we in the 
Service usually carry,” he explained. “By Jove! 
Look at this!” 


He unrolled the light rice paper and laid it on 
the table. It was a copy of a small map, evidently 
made by Hamery. 


“Why it’s a plan of the new Hotspur Aero 
factory and its surroundings in Tenfield!” ex- 
claimed the Inspector. 


“Tenfield!” almost shouted Somswith. “That’s 
it! That’s what Hamery was trying to tell us! 
Look at this date scribbled in the corner in his 
writing. That’s today. What’s this jumble 
written after it?” 


“Fire. By air. Eleven,” read the Inspector. 
“TI say! They must be planning to burn the engine 
factory. Why that plant is producing nearly half 
the engines used in the Air Force! If that is 
ruined it will take us two years to recover from 
the loss of production.” 


“T’m leaving for Tenfield tonight,” said Soms- 
with. 


“ll arrange with the Foreign Office for you 
to have complete power,” said the Inspector. 
“Don’t fail England tonight, my boy!” 


“T will do my best,” promised the intelligence 
agent. 


The speeding Fulton took the 
last corner on two 
wheels. 


IV. 


The speeding Fulton took the last corner on 
two wheels, swung up the drive, and screeched 
to a stop at the hangars of a military airport. 

Fifteen minutes later, nine planes of Number 


47 (Fighter) Squadron were droning through the 
skies. To the right and far below were the 


blazing lights of the giant Hotspur factory, where 
men were working all night to give Britain air 
parity with other countries. 


Somswith shivered slightly in the rear cockpit 
as he realized that this factory might be destroyed 
this very night if he failed. He picked up the 
telephone and spoke to the squadron leader in 
the seat ahead. 


“Drop down to about one thousand feet,” he 
said. “I’ve a feeling that whatever is coming is 
below us.” As he strained his eyes in the pitchy 
darkness, he though that he saw something mov- 
ing down below. 


The more experienced eyes of the squadron 
leader were able to make it out. “It’s a group of 
small balloons of the type that is used in sporting 
events,” he said. 


Through his night glasses, Somswith studied 
the ghosts of the darkness. Suddenly he let out 
an exclamation, “Balloons nothing! Those are 
fire-ships—fire-ships of the air—and they are 
radio-controlled. Look at those wires joining 
them, and those aluminum tanks hanging under- 
neath them. ‘That is gasoline or explosive. What 
a scheme! They are silent as death and just as 
deadly. There is your target, commander. Attack 
them, for they are nearly over the factory!” 


The squadron leader spoke tersely into his 
radio transmitter: “Break into flights. Echelon 
to the right. Your objective is those balloons. 
Attack with machine-gun fire.” 


With the precision of well-oiled machinery, 
the machines side-slipped into position, and 
seemed poised for a minute like birds of prey; 
then, suddenly, those three-step staircases disin- 
tegrated. Down they went, with throttles wide 
open, and flying wires screaming a song of death. 

Thirty seconds later the sky was a blaze of 
light. Blazing infernos that were once balloons 
were slowly sinking to the ground. 

Then, by some queer trick of fate, one 
exploded a second time. A long lean tongue of 
flame leaped out and licked the fabric of a small 
sports plane which, unseen, had been flying on 
the outside of the circle of light. The plane burst 
into a mass of flames, bringing fiery death to the 
occupants. 

“Poor devils!” exclaimed the commander 
through the telephone. 

“Poor nothing!” said Somswith with em- 
phasis. “Did you notice the radio antennae on 
that plane? Small planes of that type don’t carry 
heavy equipment like that, as a rule. That was 
the plane which controlled the apparatus on the 
balloons !” 

“You're right!” said the Commander. “Neme- 
sis has struck again. Those who would condemn 
a thousand factory workers to a fiery death to aid 
ruthless conquest have instead condemned them- 
selves to the same end.” 

“And Fate has executed the sentence,” added 
Somswith. 
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“A call for you, monsieur. You are at home, 
no?” 

“Yes, Annette. Bring the extension in here. 
Thank you. Now you may go.” 

Annette retired reluctantly. M. Campeau had 
no idea how interesting his telephone conversa- 
tions were to his servants, or surely he would not 
have deprived Annette of the pleasure which she 
found in relaying his calls to the kitchen. 

M. Campeau picked up the telephone. “Hello 
—Pierre! You are in Montreal already? Good! 
The—ah—shall we say—ah—package is safe? 
Remember the name—Mr. Rucker Leeds. I shall 
be waiting at the small side entrance. Everything 
is in your hands. Good-bye.” 

ae Be 

Mr. Rucker Leeds was a lawyer, well over 
forty, and inclined to stoutness. This particular 
morning he was deep in the tangled affairs of Mrs. 
Credulous, who had succumbed to the wily per- 
suasion of a “broker” with profitable interests in 
a gold mine, when the well-modulated voice of 
Miss Cherry, the secretary, broke in upon his 
thoughts. 

“Mr. Leeds, there is a Mr. P. Durant in the 
outer office. His appearance is positively 
villainous. Shall I send him in?” 

“Even Mr. P. Durant can’t look any worse 
than these perfectly good signatures on perfectly 
worthless contracts do. Send the man in, Miss 
Cherry.” 

“Certainly.” 

A tall man with a black broad-brimmed hat 
pulled well over his face confronted Mr. Leeds. 

“You are Mr. Rucker Leeds?” he asked. 

“Yes. Won’t you sit down there?” 

“T can very well say what I have to say stand- 
ing up, thank you. You have a client—a M. 
Campeau?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“You are not only his lawyer, but also a very 
good personal friend of his?” 

“Ves.’’ 

“You do not wish him to disappear?” 

“No, of course not!” 

“Then listen carefully. Meet me at ten to- 
night at the Cross on Mount Royal. You will 
come alone. You will be unharmed. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Wait! You can’t do this! It’s against the 
law!” Mr. Leeds was perspiring and breathless. 

“Meet me at ten,” was the bland reply, and 
Mr. P. Durant was gone. 

ak, Dee 

At nine o’clock the lawyer stood on the side- 
walk and whistled for his cab. It was drizzling a 
little. From the wharves, a thin fog was creeping 
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over the city. The cab clattered to a standstill, 
and the voice of Old Paul rang out cheerily. 

“Good evening, monsieur. Where shall it be 
this evening?” 

“Good evening, Paul. I want to take a jaunt 
up the mountain. You may drive me as far as 
the Chalet, then I should like to rent your cab for 
the rest of the night. I will leave it at the stables 
early in the morning.” 

“Yes, monsieur. Just as you say.” 

The cab rolled off through the damp streets, 
threading its way from one bright thoroughfare 
to another. People were going to the theatre, 
and Mr. Leeds wished with all his heart that he 
were going there too. 

At the Chalet, the lawyer took over the reins, 
and seated on the box with his head down, he let 
the horse follow the familiar road. In a surpris- 
ingly short time he found himself at the foot of 
the huge lighted cross. It was a quarter to ten 
The minutes dragged by. 

Suddenly, there was a rustle among the bushes 
and the tall figure of Durant emerged on to the 
road. 

“The package which you are to deliver, Mr. 
Leeds, is here in the grass,” said Mr. Durant, 
without any preliminary remarks. “Please help 
me to lift it into the cab.” 

Mr. Leeds took a deep breath and helped the 
menacing stranger to deposit on the seat of the 
cab a long stiff package wrapped in grey canvas. 

“Heavens! It’s a corpse!” moaned the lawyer. 


“The address to which it is to be delivered,” 
whispered Mr. Durant as he forced a slip of blue 
paper into Mr. Leed’s trembling hand; then he 
vanished. 


Mr. Leeds held the paper under the feeble cab 
lamp, and read these words, “At the junction of 
the Cote-des-Neiges and Queen Mary Road—the 
side entrance.” 


Mr. Leeds shuddered and leaped on to the box. 
The cab bounced down the slope and swayed out 
into Shakespeare Road. From the corner of his 
eye, the driver saw the white stones in the ceme- 
tery, on his right, flit by like phantoms in the 
mist. Anyone who saw the rickety cab lurch 
dizzily into the Cote-des-Neiges probably thought 
the driver was slightly inebriated. Mr. Leeds 
was not ordinarily a nervous man, but it was a 
relief when at last he alighted and knocked at the 
appointed door. 

The door was opened; someone flashed a beam 
of light full in his face; then he was pushed 
through a short corridor into a comfortable office. 

Mr. Leeds blinked at the man behind the desk, 
opened his mouth, said nothing, and sat down 
heavily. 
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“Good evening, Rucker. You look slightly 
confused.” 

“Campeau!” whispered Mr. Leeds hoarsely. 
“What have you to do with this mess? Do you 
know I’ve been carting a corpse all the way 
from * 

“Calm yourself,’ said M. Campeau. “You 
know where you are?” 


“In your office at the Wax Museum.” 
“Rucker, your ‘corpse’ is a wax figure!” 


Mr. Leeds sat bolt upright. For a moment 
he felt nothing but a great wave of relief; then 
questions came crowding to his mind. 


“But why ” he began. 
“Listen,” ordered his friend. “I will relate 
the tale.” 


“Many years ago in France my father made 
two wax figures; one was Dr. Jekyll, and the 
other, Mr. Hyde. Mr. Hyde was exceptionally 
well executed. My father had caught all of Hyde’s 
sinister character in his evil face and bent form. 
It was generally understood by the family that I 
was to have the figure, although nothing was ever 
put in writing. Well, my father died and, when 
the commotion was all over, I found that Mr. 
Hyde was gone. A distant cousin who lived in 


FAMOUS SPEECHES 

Miss Janes: “I am a woman of few words.” 

Mr. Deagle: “Incidentally, I...” 

Miss Vrooman: “Krol, you have no special priv- 
ileges.” 

Miss Hughes: “Boys, please be quiet.” 

Miss Bristol: “Five marks off you loud-laughers.” 

Miss Hewitt: “Ssshhhh.” 

Mr. Downey: “Where are my glasses?” 

Mr. Gilbert: “You don’t lose marks; you just 
don’t get them.” 

Miss Noonan: “Although this isn’t on the course 
of study, I feel...” 

Mr. Knapp: “In connection with...” 


CAN YOU IMAGINE 
Arnold Orleman in short pants? 
Miss Hewitt walking to school? 
Margaret Elliott without that little mirror? 
Joe Muzzin in tails? 
Keith Buck speaking in a slow, drawling voice? 
Frances Finn casting her eyes down when a boy 

looks at her? 

Peggy Durst climbing in a window? 
Harold Asselstine without Chuck Edwards? 
Aaron Katzman without something to say? 


KENNEDY IN SWING 


I Can Dream, Can’t I—Bruce Daubney. 

Always and Always—Vern Pillsworth. 

It’s the Gypsy in My Soul—Jack Harris. 
Don’t Be That Way—Eleanor Fuerth. 


Spain had taken the figure along with him. He 
would never return it; I had no way of forcing 
him to do so, Here in Montreal I met Pierre 
Durant, a private investigator. To cut a long 
story short, Pierre went to Spain and stole Mr. 
Hyde back for me. Because my cousin was 
suspicious of my part in the theft, he notified the 
Canadian Customs authorities of his loss. 
Although the latter were carefully searching 
every ship, one of Pierre’s trusted agents was 
able to smuggle the figure ashore by a clever ruse, 
and following instructions from his chief, hid it 
in a greenhouse on the Mountain. As soon as 
the scent had grown cold, I began to cast about 
for someone without the least suspicion attached 
to his person who might bring the figure to the 
Museum. You were that someone. I did not 
wish to get into a row with the authorities, nor 
have to send Mr. Hyde back to Spain.” 

“But,” inquired Mr. Leeds, “why didn’t Pierre 
say it was a wax figure, instead of carrying on 
like a criminal?” 

“Pierre has a great sense of humor. One in 
his position must have, you know,” replied M. 
Campeau. “It was just his little joke. I had no 
intention of putting you in such a quandary.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Mr. Rucker Leeds with 
a dry smile. 


Me, Myself and I—Margaret Elliott. 
You’re the Tops—Ann Anderson. 
Killer Diller—Tony Golab. 
Sleep—Peter English. 


It’s Easier Said Than Done—The Binomial 
Theorem. 


THE IDEAL KENNEDY BOY 
Voice—Harold Atyeo 
Clothes—Jack Graff 
Cars—Don Morris 
Line—Ray Milburn 
Smile—Bruce Daubney 
Physique—Joe Krol 
Hair—George Fisher 
Intelligence—Wallace Fletcher 
Dancer—Clyde Brown 


THE IDEAL KENNEDY GIRL 
Smile—Catharine Butt 
Hair—Mary McCreery 
Clothes—Bette Leith 

Eyes—Janet Morton 
Cheerfulness—Jane Martin 
Voice—Mildred Macdonald 
Dancer—Mae Holland 

Vim and Vigour—Esther Grant 
Car—Peggy Pepin 
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Thumbnail Sketches of 5-A 


NAME APPEARANCE FAVORITE SAYING DESIRE OR WEAKNESS 1950 

Harold Asselstine Enthusiastic Where's that condenser? Radios Chemical engineer 
Jackson Bailey Flashy Some shirt, eh? Loud shirts Jockey 

Hazel Beecroft Brunette Lend me your feet. Millionaire Scout Leader Professor of 

Edgar Brain Hairless Joe Aw-w, shucks! Marg. Towle A man in uniform 
Keith Buck Punctilious Don't shave it off, please! Handle-bar Hank Selling moustache wax 
Catherine Butt Peaches Aw—you’re just self-conscious! To need some rouge Kindergarten teacher 
Bruce Daubney Lethargic Gugh! To be a gigolo Modelling men’s clothes 
Avis Downs Modish Isn’t he cute? Bud Clarke Manicurist 

Vivian Dyson Dimples I love a parade, 100 in mathematics Selling pop 

George Fisher Fresh Hot stuff, eh? Girls in general Ushering at the Empire 
Carl Fitzpatrick Playful Listen, Frank. Miss Hewitt Butcher 

Tony Golab Colossal Hello, Fat! To eat and eat Flatfoot 

Gratia Gordon Siren Tonight at eight... Antonio (?) In search of indelible lipstick. 
Ian Gray Breezy Aw, Don, can’t I come? To return to St. Thomas He's there at last 
Sheila Harris Farmerette Keep quiet, Clyde. To marry a farmer Quack Doctor’s Wife 
Hileen Heffernan Petite Will you buy a dog? To be a dancer Insuring her legs for $50.000 
Roger Hladki Curly Top I will now play... Groan-boxes With his monkey 
Gordon Hogarth Boyish I'm in love. Frances In gs Aas Legion 
John Kaniewski Blondie T’ll sock you, Golab. Ancient history A Na 

Leonard Katzman Windy Golab, you’re crazy! To slug Golab Still eee 

Roy Keeley Playboy Today I yam a man, Second formers Actually working 

Molly Kinnin Intelligent He ISN’T my boyfriend! To go to Hollywood Scarlet O'Hara 

Joe Krol Swivel-hipped Dirty Muzzler! Hamburgers Heaven only knows 
Aldo Lenard Barrel-chested Some class, eh? Nice clothes Lenard’s Haberdashery 
John Londry Deadpan Two more hamburgers. A car radio A Mountie 

Mildred Macdonald Not bad! Do you feel balmy? To sing with Nelson Eddy ya! soloist 
Kathleen McCormick Sunny I’m from Pelee Island, Fear of Mr. Lowden A nurs 

Mary Grace McMillan Reckless No kidding, Traffic Cops Trying 1 to get a license 
Harry Meanwell Keen Well-l-l, ah) NO! A harem A sultan 

Ray Milburn Coy You’re the best dancer here. Dawncing Wrestler 

Clarence Mooney Sporty The MacLennans are coming .. Mooning Astrologer 

Janet Morton Interesting Ooo! A purse. Cough drops In the Blue Book 
Meyer Nadell Meditative I abhor swing! Latin Translations Concert violinist 

Bob Neal Sophisticated How fast will she go? Wine, women and cars Here lies... 

Joy Ormerod Ah-h-h! Hasta la vista. To hunt lions A jungle, princess 
Betty Pennington Flapper Isn’t he precious? More dates In Reno 

Norman Pick Serious Did you get the 3rd question? Acting Broadway 

Frank Pikula Whimsical Listen, Carl! Arguing Chimney Sweep 

Joe Schulde ert Me and Clark Gable— To be a dairy chemist Your milkman 

Jimmy Scott Darling I wanna play kissing games, Spin the bottle Paying Alimony 
Graham Stevens Lackadaisical Get off me! Touchdowns Your iceman 

Nora Stone Mannish Oh-h-h Tony! A caveman Football coach 

Helen Thompson Perennial Tell him I’m out. A new boyfriend Who knows? 

George Tinning Poker Face Yep! Indianapolis Speedway 


Leonard Yeandle 


Loose-jointed 


How do you stop this jallopy? 


Cars 
Model T’s 


Chasing Tinning 


Walter Zwig Swaggering I can get it for you wholesale. To sell a suit Second hand shop 
* 

Thumbnail Sketches of 5-B 
NAME APPEARANCE FAVORITE SAYING DESIRE OR WEAKNESS 1950 
Roger Andrew Tarzan Feel my muscle. Marshmallow sundaes Swinging from tree to tree 
Harold Atyeo Embarrassed He shoots! He scores! To play good hockey With the Maple Leafs 
Donna Beahan Diligent Really! A career You guess 
Gertrude Bovey Wavy Hair Oh Land! A French boy friend She got heem 
Clyde Brown Comical My, you look lovely to-day! Dissecting frogs Quack Brown 
Arthur Buttery Quiet 40-Love! Ping Pong Tennis Champ 
Barbara Connelly Friendly Nuts! None The Crystal Broke 
Jack Cooper Engaging Watch the birdie. A perfect camera face Advertising man 
Sybil Cook Coquettish No, but I can boil water. Chocolate eclairs violinist 
Jean Dawson Peppy Say, listen! It’s a secret He’s a secret 
Agnes Donaldson Carrot-Top I’m Scotch. To meet Keith McEwan Swinging ‘“‘Loch Lomond” 
Gloria Downey Vivacious A-w-w-w-w! To have a telephone Busy 
Jack Edgar Stocky Yeah? Sleuthing Convict 999666 
Marian Ellis Pert. I'm mad! Dates with... Fiddling at teas 
Arthur Elliston Frowning May ue borrow your notes? To be a soda jerker He is a soda jerker 
Alec Farquharson Confused Er-ah Photography Minister 
Frances Finn Starry-Eyed Fisher, Tl kill you dead! Coiffeurs La Finne Beauty Salon 
John Fornataro Studious No, I’m busy. Language Fornataro, D.D. 
Walter Gadzos Casanova I like to ook’ at you. Breakfast in bed Perfume tester 
Hymie Gardner Diminutive Wuxtry! Wuxtry! Selling papers Bookie 
Dick Graybiel Owlish Well-l-l, (uh) yes! Globe-trotting Newspaper Editor 
Alex. Green Blackie Read all about it! To sing at the Met. Organ-grinder 
Jean Humphries Demure I luv-v flat tires. Driving a car School marm 


Joyce Laing 
Jack Langdon 
Bob Lawson 
Elsie McCulloch 


Marion O’Donnell 


Jim O’Neill 
Mildred Price 
Margaret Reid 
Jack Ritchie 
Helen Rogers 
Bruce Rogers 


Selma Shuttleworth 


Herb Smith 
Bill Spurgeon 


Walt Tronianko 


Very Pleasant 
Suave 
Cute 
Efficient 
Fussy 
Sheepish 
Timid 
Effusive 
Blushing 
Flighty 
Elongated 
Staid 
Dopey 
Freckled 
Sober 


Chuck Van Slambrouck Effervescent 


Don Wallace 
Jack Yocom 


Radio-Active 
Quizzical 


Who, me? 

You said it, boy! 

Haw - Haw - Haw! 

Two cents, please, 

I bet we have a test to-day. 
May I have the next dance? 
Yes, Sir! 

Cap said... 

Am I good! 

Hi, Mug! 

I Can’t “play this piece. 

Sez You! 

Gosh !! 

Foo! 

Watch it! 

Oh Joy! 


You’re wrong there, Mr. Gilbert. 


What's her name? 


To play a harp 
Misplacing cameras 
Barbara Crassweller 
Books 

Blushing 

Swing 

The binomial theorem 
Her Patterson Hero 
Himself 

First Formers 
Orchestra Practice 
To fly a plane 
Auburns 

To get phone calls 

To lead a band 
Darkroom 
Unbreakable test tubes 
World problems 


Head nurse 

Camera man 

M.D. 

Head librarian 
Laughing at us 
Band leader 
Mathematician 

Mrs. Palmer 
Grocery clerk 
Coloratura 

Rubinoff the 2nd 
Air hostess 

Car salesman 
Yachtsman 

Another Fred Astaire 
Ya never know 
Automobile designer 
Dorothy Dix 
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5A GRADUATING CLASS 
Back row, left to right: Aldo Lenard, John Kaniewski, Edgar Brain, Tony Golab, Graham Stevens, 
George Tinning, Harry Meanwell, Harold Asselstine, Roger Hladki, Bob Neal. 
Middle row, left to right: Norman Pick, Jackson Bailey, Roy Keeley, Marygrace McMillan, Helen 
Thompson, Norah Stone, Clarence Mooney, Ian Gray, George Fisher. 
Front row, left to right: Keith Buck, Sheila Harris, Molly Kinnin, Janet Morton, Kathleen McCor- 
mick, Vivian Dyson, Eileen Heffernan, Joe Krol, Walter Zwig, Gordon Hogarth. 


5B GRADUATING CLASS 


Back row, left to right: Jack Cooper, Clyde Brown, Bob Lawson, Jack Yocom, Jack Langdon, John 
Fornataro. 


Third row, left to right: Harold Attyeo, Alex Green, Arthur Elliston, Jim O’Neill, Ray Milburn, 
Charles Van Slambrouck, Bill Spurgeon, Walter Tronianko, Alex. Farquharson. 

Second row, left to right: Selma Shuttleworth, Frances Finn, Sybil Cook, Joyce Laing, Agnes Don- 
aldson, Marian O'Donnell, Jean Dawson, Jack Edgar, Herb Smith. 

Front row, left to right: Gertrude Bovey, Barbara Connelly, Mildred Price, Helen Rogers, Jean 
Humphries, Donna Beahan, Marian Ellis, Gloria Downey, Arthur Buttery, Dick Graybiel. 
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OUR TEACHING STAFF 


Left to right: Mr. A. F. S. Gilbert, Mr. K. S. Wills, Miss Dorothy Hope, Mr. M. W. Wass, Miss 
Cynthia Burford, Mr. T. D. Walter, Miss Caroline Vrooman, Mr. G. E, Chapman, Miss Cora Hew- 
itt, Mr. E. W. Fox, Mrs. Hattie Hagarty, Mr. M. W. Ryan, Mr. H. J. Laframboise, Miss Pauline 
Bondy, Mr. F. D. Knapp, Miss Ardis Downey, Mr. G. Letourneau, Mr. Leonard Wheelton (Prin- 
cipal), Miss Helen Hughes, Miss Sarah Bristol, Mr. H. J. Riggs, Miss Ruth Gilmore, Miss 
Grace Stewart, Mr. R. R. Deagle, Miss Grace Hamilton. 

Teachers absent: Miss Winona Cuddy, Miss Dorothy Janes, Miss Aileen Noonan, Mr. Jerome Low- 
den, Mr. W. H. Downey. 


THE STUDENT FORUM EXECUTIVE 
Back row, left to right: Bob Newell, Jack Wheelton, Jack Jewell, Dick Graybiel, Joy Ormerod, Wal- 
ter Tronianko, Jean Back, Keith Buck, June Reid, Don Black, Mildred MacDonald, Wilfred La- 
Marsh, Mary McCreery, Mr. F. D. Knapp, Shirley Watson, Doug Scaife, Mr. R. R. Deagle. 
Front row, left to right: Joe Krol, Aaron Katzman, Gloria Downey, Marian Wheelton, Hazel Craig, 
3etty Sales, Esther Grant, Maxie Sutherland, Ross Taylor. 
Members absent: Don Knapp, Keith McEwan, Bill Ballantyne, Wally Riggs. 


THE KENCOLL STAFF 
Back row, left to right: Harry Meanwell, Dick Graybiel, Jean Humphries, Bill Spurgeon, Joy Or- 
merod, Jack Cooper, Joyce Laing, Ray Milburn, Flora MacLennan, Jim Church, Gloria Downey, 
Harvey Beardmore, Mr. Howard J. Riggs, Shirley Watson, Jim Rogers, Delphine Ward, Don 
Black. 
Front row, left to right: Bob Newell, Vern Pilsworth, Bette Leith, Marian Ellis, Barbara Carritte, 
Shirley Perry, Donna Beahan, Lois Lawton, Ross Taylor. 
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THE O.S.S.A. SENIOR BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS 
Back row, left to right: Mr. George Chapman (coach), Edgar Brain, Lawrence Elgar, Joe Krol, Tony 
Golab, Mr. L. Wheelton (Principal). 


Front row, left to right: Henry Walkerdene, Jack Wheelton, Frank Vernes, Roy ‘Temkow, Bob Wad- 


dington, Doug. Scaife, Bob Scott. 
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SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


For Young Lady Matriculants 


BUSINESS AD MINISTRATION 
For Young Men Matriculants 


COMBINED SEC.-SC. AND BUS. AD. 


For Young Men Wishing to Train for 
Secretarial Executive Positions 


OTHER BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ COURSES 


Complete Office Training—Stenographic-Shorthand 
Comptometry—Accountancy 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Organized to raise the standards of commercial training. B.E.A. schools have the highest 
standards for practical business education in Canada. 


F. SURBY—Principal 


245 Ouellette VICTORIA BLOCK Phone 3-4921 
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BOYS’ ATHLETICS 
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SENIOR FOOTBALL 


Success in any enterprise is the ability to become 
the foremost, the champion. The Kennedy Senior foot- 
ball team, under the capable coaching of Mr. Ken Wills, 
has attained such recognition the past two years. The 
team, captained by Tony Golab, and starring Krol, 
Daubney, Stevenson, Brain and Scaife, has won the 
Wossa Championship two years in succession. All of 
the above boys, with the exception of Scaife, who de- 
serves honorable mention, were selected for the 1937 
Windsor All-Star team. The Kennedy team within the 
last two years may boast of not having suffered a single 
defeat in the nineteen games played, a record of which 
the students may well be proud. 


SENIOR BASKETBALL 


In the field of basketball also, success has come to 
our senior team. Under the wing of Coach George 
Chapman, captained by Joe Krol, and starring Golab, 
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Scaife, Scott, Elgar and Brain, the team finished the 
schedule in a tie with Vocational. In the total-point 
playoff series, Kennedy overcame a first-game defeat 
by the Tech boys to win the city championship in 
thrilling fashion. The team was not seriously extended 
by either St. Thomas or St. Jerome’s College of Kit- 
chener as it went on to retain its Wossa championship. 
Then in the two-day Ontario Interscholastic basketball 
tournament at Toronto during the Easter holidays, our 
boys showed of what great feats they were capable by 
trouncing Niagara Falls in the semi-final, and then 
nosing out Glebe Collegiate of Ottawa by one point in 
the sudden-death final. Two Ontario Senior Basketball 
championships in two years is a truly great achievement. 


JUNIOR TEAMS 


The foundation of senior teams lies in the junior 
teams. A great deal of credit should be given to Mr. 
George Chapman, who has been responsible for coach- 
ing our junior players. The junior football team, starring 
promising boys like Jack Nantau and Sandy McGaw, 
lost out to Patterson, the destined Wossa champions, 
in the Windsor district group. In the junior basketball 
series, our fighting team again trailed “our friend, the 
enemy.” Great credit should be given to the junior 
teams for the pluck and sportsmanship they have shown 
in the past season. 


HOCKEY 


The hockey teams were not quite as successful in this 
year’s competition, but they did not suffer from lack of 
spirit. The senior team, paced by Charlie Drake, Jack 
Spence, Mickey Warner, Wilf Lavers and goalie Rous- 
horne, finished in second place, as did the junior team. 
Of worthy mention on the younger squad were Jack 
Hobbs, Bill Karstens, Ernie Page, Harry Meanwell, and 
goalie Freebairn. 
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i GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 


BASEBALL 


Although Kennedy’s girls didn’t bring home any 
championship cups this year, we are by no means 
ashamed of them. The baseball team won half their 
games, and probably would have done better had they 
had a little more experience and a few more supporters in 
the cheering section. Members of the team were: Audrey 
Huston, P; Mary Grace McMillan, c; Dorothy Lumley, 
lb; Toby Wilson, 2b; Mildred Hicks, 3b; Eileen Greer, 
ss; Eleanor Round, rf; Betty Round, If; and Lorna 
White, cf. 


BASKETBALL 


The baskethall team won only two out of eight games 
but we do not feel that the long hours spent in practice 
were useless. Miss Hamilton’s training will no doubt 
show to good advantage when the 1939 team lines up. 
The girls really proved their worth when they defeated 
the Vocational lassies in our own gym 20-13. However, 
the biggest surprise of the season was the way in which 
Kennedy kept up with the Sandwich team in the last 
game of the season. The opponents won 26-22, but it 
was certainly a close battle all the way, with our girls 
seriously threatening the position of Sandwich as cham- 
pions. The team consisted of the following members: 

Forwards: Dorothy Lumley (captain), Mary Grace 
McMillan, Jean Haydon, Peggy Wilson, Gloria Downey, 
Toby Wilson, and Dorothy Davies. 

Guards: Margaret Towle, Eleanor Round, Margaret 
Sheppard, Nora Stone, Eileen Greer, Virginia Kelly, Jean 
Dawson, and Audrey Huston. 


INTERFORM BASKETBALL 


There have been plenty of snappy games in the girls’ 
interform basketball schedule, and the cheering sections 
at these noon games have been particularly encouraging. 
4A is champion of fourth and fifth forms, whereas 3A is 
champion of second and third forms. In the final game 
between 4A and 3A, the former won with the score of 5-1. 


There seems to be a great deal of basketball talent in 
our first forms this year, and it is to be hoped that some 
of the more brilliant players will join the school team 
next year and help to bring new laurels to Kennedy. In 
the interform games, 1B carried off the honors after a 
series of hard-fought tussles. 


THE GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 


We have a Sheppard but no sheep, 

We have a team that’s not asleep; 

We have a Stone but not a rock, 

And all the girls can stand a shock. 

We have two Dots and lots of dash, 
But in our Jeans we need more cash; 
We have a Peg, which isn’t square, 

But is as Round as we are fair. 

We have a Mickey, but she’s no mouse, 
We're not the ones to grumble and grouse. 
There’s Wilson, Kelly, Huston, Greer, 
They just don’t rhyme with anything here; 
And on the floor we sparkle and Glo, 

But please don’t say we Towle-d you so. 


—Anonymous. 
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SOCIAL 
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“K” HOP 


Kennedy’s motto for evening dances is “quality, not 
quantity.” As criterion for the “quality,” we refer to the 
excellence of Larry Bensette’s orchestra, the decorations 
of blue and gold, and other appointments that accom- 
panied the finest social function of the school calendar— 
the annual “K” Hop, March 25, 1938. 

The record number of happy dancers that thronged 
the gymnasium from nine to midnight was no doubt 
owing to the novelty of the decision of the social com- 
mittee to make the “Hop” a “Roundabout.” (Comment: 
it takes the girls to bring out the boys.) 

Lending their patronage to the affair were Mr. and 
weet Leonard Wheelton, and Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 

ox. 

The social committee responsible for the preparations 
for the party was composed of: Hazel Craig, chairman; 
Betty Sales, Maxie Sutherland, Mildred MacDonald, 
Catharine Butt, Shirley Watson, Joy Ormerod, Gloria 
Downey, Doug. Scaife, Bob Newell, Bill Adams, Wallace 
Fletcher, Arnold Orleman, Ross Taylor, Bruce Daubney, 
Dick Graybiel. 
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“SPRING FROLIC” 


Don’t forget Kennedy's annual “Spring Frolic,” May 
27th. for which preparations are now being completed. 


AN OLD FRIEND 


Jack McWilliam, whom all students will remember 
for his capable efforts on the football field and on the 
track two years ago, follows with keen interest the 
activities of the school from his sick-bed at his home 
and appreciates the thoughtfulness of his many Kennedy 
friends throughout his long struggle to regain his health. 
“Keep your chin up, Jack, we’re all pulling for you.” 


“BABIES SHOES” 


Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Lowden have chosen Joyce 
Aileen for the name of their daughter born on March 11. 
The story is told of how a Kennedy boy called the Low- 
den home a few nights ago and asked to speak with Joyce 
Aileen but Mr. Lowden surprised him with the reply, 
“Sorry, she’s just gone out to a dance.” 


WEDDING BELLS 


Last December Mr. Fox deserted the ranks of the 
eligible batchelors on our staff to join the forces of the 
benedicts, and left Mr. Chapman, Mr. Riggs and Mr. 
Wass a clear field. The occasion was celebrated recently 
at a tea attended by members of the staff. Bursts of 
eloquence by Mr. Wheelton, Mr. Chapman (advice to 
newly-weds), and Mr. Riggs who was “very happy about 
the whole affair,” preceded the presentation to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox. 
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Each year finds a number of our former students 
located in different spheres of activity, some taking posi- 
tions, others seeking further education. Although our 
ranks have been sorely depleted, we are glad to know 
that our recent companions at Kennedy are succeeding 
elsewhere. " 

Windsor-Walkerville Vocational School claims a num- 
ber of former Kennedy students each year, and last year 
was no exception. Betty Scott, Marjorie Prettie, Claire 
Durst and Gwenyth Knapp are attending classes there 
along with Bill Pickard and Bernard Sampson. 

Bill Temkow and Max Sheppard are retaining at the 
University of Western Ontario the fine names which 
they made for themselves in athletics while at Kennedy. 
Brian Casey and Alf Hurley are still doing very well 
there along similar lines. 

Ernie Loaring is continuing his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, along with Jack Charlton and Donald 
Farquharson. 

Eleanor Hicks and her sister Evelyn are leading 
normal lives at London—Normal School. 

Joyce Foskett has gone to Detroit to take up her resi- 
dence, but her brother Phil is working at Coulter’s 
Electric. Gerry and Dudley St. Aubin, along with their 
close companion, Emanuel Chauvin, may be found at the 
Detroit Institute of Technology. Angus Cooper and Jack 
Meanwell are also studying across the river, the former 
at the U. of D., and the latter at Art School. 

Ruth Savage has entered the nurses’ training classes 
at Grace Hospital while Pat Muxlow is engaged in the 
same caieer at Ann Arbor. Mary Anderson is also at 
Ann Arbor attending high school. 

Tom Averill and Christina Rhynd are kept busy at 
O’Neill’s Business College by Eleanor Foxx who is on 
the teaching staff there. Mary Leonard may be found in 
the classes at Windsor Business College. 

Kencil Heaton and Jimmy Gordon are both located at 
Chryslers, Paula Preuthun is pursuing her studies at 
St. Mary’s Academy and Jessie Loaring is attending 
Margaret Eton in Toronto. 

Found elsewhere are Don Gibbons at Hiram Walker’s, 
Mary Jane Miller at Ford’s, and Frank Baldwin at Walsh 
Institute. Mary MacLennan is employed at the Windsor 
Public Library, while brother Doug is working at the 
Imperial Bank. And did you know that Nancy Smart is 
on the teaching staff at Wyandotte Street School? 

Johnny Loaring and Gordon Kerr continue to blaze 
their way to fame along with other famous Canadian 
athletes. The two boys have just returned home from 
a most successful trip to the Empire Games in Australia 
with the Canadian team. We are indeed proud of these 
lads who have gained for themselves and Kennedy 
Collegiate such fine names. 


BOOKS 


Careers of Cynthia—Imagine being a young girl and 
a clever artist in New York. Adventures pile one upon 
another. They are not hair-raising, but human in their 
pathos and humour. A reader rushes through this book 
with the same enthusiasm and impetuousness as Cynthia 
herself shows at her adventures. This book lives and 
the characters live also. 


Florian—This story of a horse that for many years 
pulled Emperor Franz Josef of Austria lends ro- 


mance to the old days. About Florian, Anton, his keep- 
er, and Bosco, his doggish friend, there moves a world 
of life and intrigue. They are not bothered with it until 
the war. The triumph and decline of Florian’s world 
is vividly related in this book. Felix Salten is un- 
equalled as an author of animal stories. 

A Daughter of the Samuraii—Mrs. Sugimoto, as a 
Japanese woman, is unusually fitted to write of life in 
Japan. She lived for some years in the United States, 
and understands something of the American outlook, “A 
Daughter of the Samuraii’ is the story of her own life 
in Japan. Truly this is an enjoyable and educating book. 


Growing Up With the Grapers—The Grapers are an 
amusing family. Each of the three girls is portrayed 
as an individual. The book is a set of short stories. 
Each story tells of one adventure of one of the girls. 
Some are sad and some are merry, but their adventures 
at university are always readable. Although one of a 
series, this book is individual. 

All these books are on the shelves of our school 
library—have you read them? 
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KENNEDY KAMERA KLUB 


Early in October, The Camera Club held its organ- 
ization meeting for the purpose of electing its executive. 
The following slate of officers were appointed: President, 
Donald Black; vice-president, Jack Cooper; secretary, 
Margaret Elliott; publicity manager, Thomas Cormie; 
darkroom managers, Lois Lawton, Norman Pick and 
Douglas Webb. 


During the next few weeks, this committee met 
several times to draft the year’s programme, which is 
now being carried out very successfully under the able 
guidance of Mr. Gilbert. 

The aim of the club is to assemble all those students 
who are interested in photography, and collectively gain 
a wider and more complete knowledge of the use of the 
camera. The teaching and practising of the principles 
and methods of photo-finishing also holds a prominent 
place in the club’s programme. 

The Camera Club feels that it is fortunate indeed to 
have such a well-equipped dark room. Through the 
generosity of the Kennedy Forum, it was possible to add 
a very valuable and greatly-needed enlarger to the equip- 
ment of the club. Asa result, the Camera Club was able 
to conduct a sale of pictures of the school, and copies 
still may be purchased. 

Among the highlights of the Friday meetings were a 
very interesting series of discussions by Mr. Phil Foskett 
and Mr. McLaughlin. The club was very fortunate to be 
able to show part of the International Rollicord and 
Rolliflex Solon of Photography. 


For every student who has the slightest interest in 
photography there is a place in this school’s Camera 
Club. Do not let another year pass by without finding 
your place in this organization. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Kennedy Collegiate Institute has reason to be proud 
of its League of Nations Discussion Group. It is the 
first group of its kind to be organized in Canadian high 
schools and it has functioned every year since the open- 
ing of Kennedy Collegiate. We sincerely think Miss 
Noonan deserves the gratitude of the student body for 
the time and energy that she has put into the group dur- 
ing these past years. 

The activities of the group have been the same each 
year—to give those interested in current events the 
opportunity of discussing them amongst themselves; to 
create in every student an interest in world affairs, and 
to do this by holding well-conducted meetings with guest 
speakers on occasions, or with debates amongst the mem- 
bers themselves. In the years that the club has been in 
existence we have had the pleasure of listening to many 
noted speakers. In the years to follow we.hope to have 
many more speak to our group. 

This year, because of other duties, Miss Noonan was 
unable to act as staff advisor to the club. Mr. Walter 
was, however, very glad to take the position and re- 
organize the club for this year. We have had as guest 
speakers, three men from outside the school, Rabbi Schul- 
man of the Shaar Hashomayim Synagogue, Lieut.-Col. 
Pearson, commanding officer of the Essex Scottish Regi- 


ment, and Dr. Molnar, minister of the Hungarian-Presby- 
terian Church. Besides these guest speakers, members 
belonging to the club have discussed topics. 


Because our school year is drawing to a close we shall 
probably hold only one more meeting, at which Miss 
Noonan, of our Kennedy Collegiate teaching staff, will 
be the guest speaker. We were so anxious to have Miss 
Noonan speak to our group sometime this year, that we 
have left her to select her own topic, knowing well that 
she will pick a timely and important one. 

We have great hopes and plans for future years of 
the club. One of these plans is to conduct carefully 
planned tours to the historic spots of Windsor. We 
should like, particularly, to visit Jack Miner's Bird 
Sanctuary. There is nothing more interesting than the 
study of the history of one’s own county—and Essex 
County has an extremely interesting roll of events. 

We have briefly told you about the activities of our 
club; we have outlined to you our hopes for the future; 
we now ask you to help make these plans mature. Re- 
member—an organization is only what each individual 
niember makes it. 

KEITH BUCK (Chairman, President). 
JOYCE LAING (Secretary-Treasurer). 
MARIAN ELLIS (News Reporter). 
JACK WHEELTON (News Reporter). 
MR. WALTER (Staff Advisor). 


THE STUDENT COURT 
“Order in this court!” 


Judge ————— is on the bench. The accused is on 
the stand; the prosecuting attorney is questioning him; 
the defence attorney objects to the last question. The 
audience moves restlessly — obviously sympathetic 
towards the accused! 

The newly organized student court will hold its first 
sittings next fall—that is, if any students run amok and 
are apprehended by the prefects. 


The three most important divisions of a democratic 
system of government are a keen electorate, an intelligent 
legislature, and a wise judiciary. Since the Forum was 
organized years ago Kennedy has been proud to possess 
the first two features in her student government. Now, 
at last, the principle that a man should be judged by his 
equals is recognized. Our student court is a reality and 
we are privileged to have it. 


THE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


After the wonderful success of last year’s play, “Girls 
Will Be Boys,” it would have been very disappointing, to 
say the least, to have presented a play even slightly less 
outstanding this year. Happily, this has not been the 
case. ‘l'o the director, Mr. Howard Riggs, and to the 
Dramatic Society goes the credit for the selection of 
“Crooks For a Month,” the three-act comedy presented 
at Victoria School on March 17th and 18th. To Mr. 
“Tommy” Gordon, the Society offers its heartfelt 
thanks for his invaluable assistance in organizing and 
arranging the stage settings, properties and lights. 


The cast of “Crooks For a Month” gave a brilliant 
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performance, and we fully expect to find some of them 
in Hollywood before many moons have passed. The 
scene oi the play is a college town in late spring, and the 
plot is a financial farce with plenty of rib-tickling humour. 
Margaret Elliott, as Doris Bentwood, had the feminine 
lead and lent to the part her own appeal and charm. 
The part of Doris’ ingenuous but resourceful brother 
Winfield, was played by Dick Graybiel. His antics as 
Winona the Slave girl brought roars of laughter from the 
delighted audience. Jack Harris, of the famous O’Neill 
and Harris comedy team, outdid himself as Jack Yorke, 
Winfield’s college chum, who assumed the ridiculous role 
of The Great Ramjah, in an effort to help Doris’ father. 
James Bentwood, the blustering but very worried real 
estate man, was played by Norman Pick, who gave a 
realistic and outstanding performance. Flora MacLen- 
nan, taking the part of Eunice Cassels, and Maxie Suther- 
jand, taking the part of Hilda Fields, both friends of 
Doris, were perfect in their roles. Eunice’s sarcasm and 
Hilda’s peacemaking were important factors in the dia- 
logue. Lois Lawton, who played Mrs. Bentwood, is de- 
serving of great praise, for after all, it is not quite so 
easy for a young girl to assume the character and manner 
of an older woman, and do it as well as Lois. Fosdick, the 
salesman in Mr. Bentwood’s office, was enacted by Keith 
Buck, and we are certain he could not have been im- 
proved upon in that part. Last but not least (as the 
saying goes) we have Ray Milburn, who had the role of 
Marty Copping, alias “poor little Omar.” He kept the 
audience in stitches with his nonsense, particularly when 
garbed in the picturesque robes of the dumb Hindu, 
Omar. 

The combined efforts of all the above-mentioned 
actors and actresses resulted in two hours and a half of 
sparkling comedy. To the production staff, and everyone 
else who lent their aid in the production of “Crooks For 
a Month,” the Dramatic Society takes this opportunity 
of extending its utmost appreciation. 


THE LITERARY SOCIETY 


During the year 1937-38, the Kennedy Literary 
Society has enjoyed a great deal of success. The execu- 
tive, headed by Joy Ormerod, president; Delphine Ward, 
vice-president; Flora MacLennan, secretary, and Ross 
Taylor, Forum representative, has held fifteen meetings 
to date, besides presenting one Open Literary Meeting, 
and a short play, from Henry IV. This play was directed 
by Miss Janes and Miss Hewitt and was attended by the 
third, fourth and fifth forms. 

The attendance at the Open Literary Meeting on 
Thursday, November 18th, was splendid, and for the first 
time, Kennedy used its new Public Address System. The 
program consisted of dancing, music, the reading of the 
Kennedy Keyhole, a Harris and O’Neill comedy, and a 
rollicking skit, “The Championship Match,” directed by 
Mr. Riggs. 

There have been many obstacles to overcome this 
year, but with the assistance of the Staff-Advisers, Mr. 
Riggs, Miss Hewitt, Miss Bondy, and Miss Gilmore, the 
executive has never faltered in its duties, with the result 


that it is now the proud founder of Kennedy’s first school 
magazine—“The KENCOLL.” 


MUSIC 


The success of this year’s Glee Club and Orchestra 
is a weil-earned tribute to our new teacher and musical 
director, Mr. Mervin Wass. During the first couple of 
months before we learned of Mr. Wass’ appointment, 
Kennedy’s musical circle began to lose hope of having 
either Orchestra or Glee Club this year. However, with 
his advent their enthusiasm was revived, and it was not 
long before the beautiful strains of “Finlandia,” “My 
Hero,” and other famous selections were heard floating 
down from the cafeteria. 


The Glee Club included seventy-five students this 
year, with Bertha Bailey as the efficient secretary of the 
organization. ‘The results of their diligent practice were 
shown at the second annual Music Festival, held at the 
Windsor-Walkerville Vocational School on March the 
second, when their efforts were highly appreciated. 


In spite of its late beginning, the Orchestra has made 
considerable progress, and under the able leadership of 
Mr. Wass it should make rapid strides in the future. All 
students who play musical instruments are invited to 
join the group. 

Through the kindness of the Forum, Kennedy now 
owns a set of drums, and for these the Orchestra is very 
grateful. 


The Kennedy musicians who comprised this year’s 
Orchestra: Violins, Elaine Perrault, Marian Ellis, Mike 
Fenik, Graham Stevens and Douglas Walsh; Clarinets, 
Stuart Walker, Forrest Rogers, Louis Zawadki; Accor- 
dion, Roger Hladki; Guitar, Jack Jewell; Cornets, Bill 
Balman, S. Freisinger; Saxophone, Bill Adams; Piano, 
Joy Ormerod; Drums, Colley Johnston. 


KENNEDY STAMP CLUB 


The Kennedy Stamp Club is an organization in our 
School whose purpose is to aid Kennedy’s many philate- 
lists with their hobby, and to give them a better under- 
standing of this fascinating pastime. It is small wonder 
that there are many enthusiastic collectors among our 
students, for is not stamp collecting the “Hobby of Kings 
and the King of Hobbies”? 


The stamp Club has a roll of about twenty members. 
The weekly meetings are held on Thursday in Room 
118. The first half hour is devoted to business. Until 
recently, the club’s president, Wilfred LaMarsh, had 
given talks on the various phases of stamp collecting, but 
this time has now been given over to a question and 
answer period which is found to be more beneficial in 
solving the problems of the various members. Each week 
a drawing is held for a set of stamps. This assists the 
members in adding to their collections. To meet the 
expense involved, a monthly fee of five cents is charged. 
The remainder of the meeting is devoted to the buying, 
selling, and trading of stamps. 
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This year, for the first time, the Stamp Club gained 
representation on the Forum Executive. Our club is a 
growing organization, and one which deserves the sup- 
port of all students. 

RADIO CLUB 

The Kennedy Radio Club, unlike most of the other 
school activities, has had a rather unfortunate year. As 
a matter of fact it has done practically nothing. Mainly 
due to lack of leadership the club has failed to attract 
new members and there aren’t many old ones. 

The club has a five-tube short-wave receiver which 
could easily be put in working order if someone got busy. 
This report may seem a trifle discouraging, but there is 
another year ahead, and if all those who are interested in 
radio would turn out and get organized with a capable 
president, the radio club would become one of the most 
active in the school. 


CHESS 


I trust a little history on the world’s chess champion- 
ship will be interesting to those who know that chess 
isn’t “something like checkers,” and also interesting to 
those who would like to see the game given the respect 
it so justly deserves. 

The first world’s champion assumed the title by 
simply defeating the leading player of his day. As there 
was no Official body either to confirm or contradict his 


LOWER SCHOOL NEWS 


1F and 1C held a sleighride party after the last snow- 
fall, but the sleigh got stuck and they had to walk home. 
Poor things! 

During the Easter vacation 1F had a bicycle hike. We 
hope the flat tires were not too numerous. 


1D, 1B and IF all held skating parties not so long ago 
at the Arena, and were they ever successful! 


The first form girls have finished their basketball 
schedule now. The girls were rather flustered the first 
few games and there was always a good excuse for 
defeat. 

Kennedy may well be proud of its Lower School stu- 
dents who responded so admirably to the call for old 
clothing to be sent to their less fortunate friends in Pas 
Trail. 

1D is planning a hike in the near future to increase 
the students’ interest in Mother Nature. 

There have been organized in several of the first forms, 
societies in which the students conduct their own meet- 
ings and present original programs for entertainment. 
In 1D Shirley Lewis is president of the “Society for the 
Improvement of General Knowledge,” while in 1C Jack 
Hubble heads the “Scientia Hominum Society.” 


Congratulations to the 2E boys for their success in 
taking the Lower School interform basketball champion- 
ship and also hats off to the 1D lads who were runners 
up for the title. 


Class papers have been keeping some of our Lower 
School students practically out of mischief for quite some 
time. Here’s to more and better papers (ahem!). In 1F 
Marjorie Struckett is editor of the “Eagle Eye,” with 
Melville Smith as sub-editor. Betty Howard and Aaron 
Katzman are working together on the “1C Peekhole,” 
while Alec Newell and Jim Murphy devote their spare 
time to the editing of the “1E Eye-opener.” In second 
form, a struggle to the death is being waged between 
rival publications known as “The Tattler’ and the 
“Weekly Foo,” alias “The Yellow Terror.” Although 
we fear for our lives, we venture to include an excerpt 
from the “Foo.” 

A one-act drama entitled “School Days,” starring 
Mr. Letourneau. 

Place: French room. Time: Visitors’ Day. 
Curtain. Quiet Please. Action. 

Visitor: “Mr. Letourneau, do your pupils arrive 
bright and early?” 

‘Mr. Letourneau: “Just early.” 
Finis. 


claim, he held the title until someone could meet his 
conditions and defeat him. World champions thus 
reigned for ten, fifteen, or even twenty years, without 
defending their title even once, because possible chal- 
lengers were unable to meet the champion’s requirements 
as to the amount of financial backing. 

The first “world’s champion” lost his title in 1894, 
Until October, 1937, the title had changed hands only 
four times, although many matches had taken place. In 
October, 1937, the control of the championship was 
turned over to the International Chess Federation. The 
Federation is in favor of a contest for the title every four 
years, with the next one to be held on January 1, 1940. 


The Kennedy Collegiate Chess Club which was 
organized in 1932, has been doing favorably until this 
date. With the support of the Kennedy Forum, the Chess 
Club has had a group of players interested in the game. 
This group has been small, but still there has been keen 
competition. Patterson Collegiate has made a fitting 
competitor for two years. It is hoped that the other 
collegiates of the city may become interested in this 
activity. 

May this short account of chess history be the begin- 
ning of a widespread interest in the game, resulting in 
the formation of several groups where one can exchange 
attacks for defense, and Queens for Pawns. 


ADVICE TO FIRST FORMERS 


In last year’s publication of the school magazine, the 
article, “Advice to First Formers,” created such a pro- 
nounced effect upon the general standard of behaviour 
in the Lower School (the Upper School being beyond 
redemption), that it was unanimously decided to con- 
tinue this missionary work. 

Probably the most important crisis First Formers 
have to face is how to dispose of apple cores, orange 
peels and gum. Even though you have been led to be- 
lieve differently, the waste-paper basket is not the proper 
place for these. An ingenious and highly-approved 
method of disposing of apple cores is to crush them 
viciously on the floor with a determined heel until the 
most skilful janitor cannot remove all traces. The stu- 
dents with a sense of humour can derive fiendish glee by 
smearing gum over the drinking fountain. These pointers 
should make the rubbish problem simple. 


The cafeteria offers splendid opportunities for latent 
talent. It is astounding how simple it is to knock a leg 
off a chair with a little practice. Breaking tables requires 
a little more patience and determination but the results 
are more gratifying and well worth the effort. The best 
place to leave your scraps and bottles is on the tables 
where they can be easily found. Again, it has been the 
brain-child of some warped mentality that homework or 
study should be attempted in the noon hour. This prac- 
tice is to be frowned upon. 

In the cafeteria and elsewhere are rather formidable 
objects called Prefects. These are simply spoil-sports 
with no sense of humor and the ideal First Former 
should see that no attention whatsoever is paid to any of 
his suggestions. ‘To pass derogatory remarks, and flatly 
disobey a prefect raises a First Former immensely in the 
esteem of his classmates. 


The question of how to proceed from class to class is 
a simple one. Marching single file seems an aimless sort 
of procedure. The best system seems to be to walk as 
many abreast as possible, thereby effectually blocking 
stairways and generally disrupting traffic. This is a 
quaint old Kennedy tradition and must under no condi- 
tions be relinquished. However, when the halls are 
crowded it may seem advisable to adopt a Caesarian 
phalanx formation (or reasonable facsimile). 


These pearls of wisdom are offered by those who, by 
experience, have learned what is expected of them in a 
higher institute of learning. We sincerely hope that you 
will take to heart what we have suggested. It may require 
some little effort for you to do so, but the results will be 
amazing. 
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Spring must be definitely here as the sound of bugles 
reached our ears as we walked about Willistead Crescent 
the other day. You know, there is something about a 
soldier, and soldiers being associated with bugles we 
decided to pause. Sure enough, we saw the Blue and 
White cadets come marching along. We learned that 
they were preparing for cadet inspection at Stodgell Park 
on May 11 and that their annual Military Ball is schedul- 
ed for May 20. 

The schools took part in a music festival in March; 
each one distinguished itself in one way or another, and 
in the amateur contest held at Vocational which also 
helped to encourage budding talent in that line, and to 
make the students more music conscious. The Kennedy 
Orchestra, organized by Mr. Wass, the Vocational Band 
led by Dr. C. B. Moncrieff (he was recently presented 
with a D.D.M.—doctor of dance music—degree by the 
pupils of his school!), and the Walkerville Collegiate 
Orchestra, directed by Mr. Leo Malania, can look back- 
ward on a most successful year’s work, as can also the 
Gordon McGregor Group under the baton of Miss M. 
Gulah, A.T.C.M. The Patterson Orchestra too, was 
disbanded more because of an over-fondness for swing 
music than lack of musical ability. 

In the dramatic line there was also some very fine 
work done by the schools. Patterson Collegiate with its 
tensely dramatic “Valiant” won the award in the Drama 
Festival held at the collegiate in March. Walkerville 
and Sandwich also competed, presenting “Bread” and 
“Spinsters of Luske,” and proving worthwhile rivals 
indeed. Several schools followed with more plays, chief 
of which was Vocational’s ‘Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” 
by George Bernard Shaw. As part of an_independent 
drama “festival,” Patterson presented “Radionics of 
1938,” on March 10. St. Joseph’s and Assumption were 
not idle what with the former’s “Open Literary” and the 
latter’s coming play, “Polly of the Circus,” to be pre- 
sented soon in St. Francis Hall. 

In the field of oratory, Walkerville and Patterson 
Collegiates led in our local eliminations, and little 
Archie Napier and titian-haired Tanya Christoff of Sand- 
wich, carried off the honors in the final Wossa tilts. 

In the charitable field, Windsor schools didn’t take a 
back seat, and hastened to play Good Samaritan to the 
stricken Saskatchewan areas. It was Kennedy, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, that led the way, by 
“adopting” a school and the rest of the collegiates follow- 
ed suit in rapid succession. W.C.I. held a special assemb- 


ly and a benefit tea dance to raise funds for this purpose. 
“Patterson kids” got up a variety program of “Hill-Billy 
Follies.” Each school, in its own way, helped the good 
cause along. At Vocational, we dropped in one after- 
noon and had a rather “cute” experience in connection 
with the Saskatchewan relief funds. Walking down the 
hall, we passed a fellow with a big carton in his hand 
just as he was knocking at one of the classroom doors. 
We were surprised when the door was opened to hear 
him ask for the ‘“Salt-Box,’” which was immediately 
handed to him! Mystified, we followed him down the 
hall and watched the same thing take place at the next 
door and the next. Later, it was explained to us that the 
boxes contained student contributions towards the relief 
fund, and that there was one from each class. 


At a glance, to make no efforts at statistics and men- 
tion only those that pop into our head, there were a num- 
ber of tea dances at each of the schools, several Grad 
dances—among them McGregor’s “Reunion Dance”—the 
“Friars’ Dance,” which along with the recent “Gamblers’ 
Gamble” at Walkerville, were some of the “novelty” 
dances of the season. More recently, the school set 
“swung it” to the tunes of the latest song hits at the 
“Sweater Hop,” the “Spring Frolic’ and the “Holy 
Names’ Prom.” After that, without going into any 
details, there is the “Vocational Spring Prom” set for 
April 29, and the “Military Ball” at Walkerville, mention- 
ed before in this article. The Ball, incidentally, will be 
formal, open only to members and past members of the 
corps, and, of course, their girl friends. If any of you 
lassies haven’t a B.F. on the Blue and White Corps but 
still want to go, your best bet is to hike down to Stod- 
gell, look the boys over, pick out the best unattached 
kiltie there, and give him one of your sweetest smiles! 


But seriously speaking, don’t you think we have had 
a pretty complete dance program, and the only thing yet 
lacking to mark the end of a perfect social school season 
is the proposed “Intercollegiate Hop” that so many 
Windsor students have written us about? Decorations in 
school colors, informal dressing, with school pins, sweat- 
ers, etc., very much in evidence, a short program by each 
of the schools represented during the intermission—how 
about it, gang? 

Getting back to earth, we could go on talking indefin- 
itely about cadets, graduation exercises St. Mary’s and 
Assumption are going to hold shortly, coming dances, 
Patterson’s essay, short story and poem contest which 
closes this month, and all sorts of things! But really, all 
good things must come to an end, as must also this most 
pleasant, and for us, all too short visit here in the Ken- 
coll. So we close now and hope to see you next week 
in our regular High School Lights’ column. Cheerio! 


Queen’s University 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


Ninety-eighth session opens September 1938 
Six weeks’ Summer School opens July 4, 1938 


a5 situated in the oldest city in Ontario; 25 modern buildings; annual registration 
about 4,300; health insurance provided during session; placement office gives free 


service to graduates. 


ARTS—Courses leading to the degrees of B.A., M.A., B.Com., M.Com. Corres- 


pondence work is available. 


SCIENCE—Courses leading to the degrees of B.Sc. and M.Sc. in Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy and Geology, Physics, and in Mining, Chemical, Civil, Mechanical, 


and Electrical Engineering. 


MEDICINE—Courses leading to the degree of M.D., C.M., and to the Diploma 


of Public Health. 


Students preparing for admission are advised to write for a list of scholarships and 


IIMMLANAI 


al 


prizes and to note the nine valuable provincial scholarships at matriculation level. 


Write for a copy of QUEEN’S IN PICTURES 
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PALACE 
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TIVOLI 


Theatres in Windsor 
and 
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Save $1.00 each time by not going to Detroit 


Milk Is Liquid Energy 


Drink More of It For 
Vim and Vitality 


Ox, 


Buy Your C.C.M. Bicycle 


at 


BOWLBY AND GLUNS 


LIMITED 


_————— hl || 
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145 Pitt Street West 


Sales Bros. Hardware 
945 Ouellette (Near Erie) 


Phone 4-2442 
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I THROUGH THE KEYHOLE 


8 19 et tt rt ts tt 


The old Keyhole is gone, perhaps forever. Never- 
theless, it still leaves its mark upon our year-book. No 
Kennedy publication would be complete without its 
“Through the Keyhole” column. And so, here it is. In- 
cidentally, here’s a warning. Don’t peek through this 
keyhole with a chip on your shoulder. If you do, you're 
sure to come out with a black eye, and it won’t be because 
you walked into a door, either. 


What bearded football player has been bitten by the 
love-bug? or is it just Marg Towle’s smile? 
* * * 
How “Joy”ous it is to be called for every morning 
by Jim Church, say we. 
~ 


= ot 
Bob Neal is playing elevator boy with Barbara 
Carritte’s blood pressure. Careful now, both of you. 
~~ = = 


Miss Hamilton had to have her telephone changed 
because “Falstaff” Beardmore talked so long to “Butch” 
Elliott. What did they say, Miss Hamilton? 

7” = i 

What has Bob Hiscock got that Bruce Daubney 
hasn’t, we are all asking Jeanne Shaw. 

= = 


= 
Who is it that Dick Graybiel first took riding in his 
new LaSalle? Could it have been “Maid Marion”? 
= = = 
Gertrude’s efforts were well rewarded last week-end 


when she had a date with her old fame, Jimmy Jones. 
x = «- 


Why does Doctor Asselstine ride in Harold’s “Dipsy 
Doodle” every Friday night? It wouldn’t be because 
Mary McCreery likes Buicks? 

a = 


>= 
Jack Graff isn’t satisfied with the Kennedy talent. 
He goes to Walkerville for “saucy little red-heads,” and 
that goes for Al Hackney, Sandwich’s high and handsome 
Lancelot, too. Tut, tut, you boys, where’s your school 
spirit? 
7 a x 
Why all the long faces when you think of Betty Jane 
Eansor, boys? She may be unfortunate enough to have 
to endure that cast, but there’s no law against visiting 
her, is there? (or IS there, Bud?) 
. * * 


It’s our eyelashes that come out of curl when it rains, 
Janet, and not the boys’. The girls would appreciate a 


ride. 
* ca * 


We wonder what a certain sorority does at its meet- 
ings that it needed the presence of the St. Jerome's 
basketball team when it was here. Maybe the girls were 
just being polite by entertaining the school’s guests. 
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Nora Stone had an accident while swimming on 
Visitors’ Day ... We are willing to bet she'll never 
again perform for visitors in a rubber bathing suit. 

* * 


Some bright lad remarked, at the completion of a 
verbal chastisement by Miss Janes, “Sold to the Ameri- 


can Tobacco Company.” 
+ +, ie 


What inspired the great author Richard Halliburton 


to give the girls in the office a box of bonbons? 
* * OX 


What gives Ruth Chapman that far-away look these 
days? He can’t be that “Perfect,” can he, Ruth? 
kok * 


We are informed that George Wilkinson has started 
a swing orchestra. There are eight boys in it who call 
themselves the “Susy Q Swingsters.” 
* *& * 


Who are the snake charmers of first form who suc- 
ceeded in frightening a little first former out of her wits? 
* *k * 


Detroit holds quite a fascination for Janet Morton, 


especially on Saturday nights. 
Sia, 


Clyde Brown seems to have difficulty in pronouncing 
his French. Maybe it’s the effect Sheila has on him. 
* * * 


Ross Taylor and Bob Lawson seem to prefer the 
Walkerville lassies. ee 
Ask Jean Dawson who borrows her biology notebook 
every Friday night, and just watch her blush! 
* * * 


The puppies at the pet shop got a break a few days 
ago. They seemed to be enjoying Ejileen’s caresses. Oh, 
for a dog’s life. Cen ee 

Caesar Murphy has been seen in the company of a 
pretty first former of late ... one Miss Bette Howard, 
we understand. + iS 

Margaret Reid and Laura Barker both wear Patterson 
pins and were both mentioned in the Patterson paper 
recently. Why go abroad, girls? Aren’t the Kennedy 


lads good enough for you? 
Mi es Me 


Jack Carther believes there is safety in numbers. He 
has a different girl for every night in the week and keeps 
them all guessing. a 

Who is the blue-eyed girl at whom Jimmie Scott 
smiles through Miss Hughes’ window every morning, at 
11:05? Now, Ethel, you should not allow him to distract 
your attention thataway. It’s Latin you’re supposed to 
be doing. * *k * 

Popular sight in the Biology lab——Charlie Drake 
helping some sweet young thing focus her microscope— 
better watch out Charlie—Maybe their eyes are on you, 


not the cross-section of a Marchantia’s sporophyte. 
a ce: 


We think these are cute. How about it? 
Whose door is “De Wolfe” at now? 

You might as well come “Fuerth,” Arnold. 
“Oh, ’Shaw,” says Bob Hiscock. 

Who is Clarence “Mooning” over now? 
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COMPLIMENTS 


368 Ouellette Avenue 


In the Canada Building | 
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| WILLIS’ NOVELTIES 


| 

| If It Is Novelties for Fun or Advertising, 

| We Have Them 

“The Foremost Creators of Adv. Novelties” 
-@- 


Park Bldg., Opposite Prince Edward Hotel 
Phone 3-7243 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


I 


Windsor Court Coffee Shop 


When Planning Bridges, Meetings, or 
Tea Dances, See Us 


-©- 


3-0102 


OO 
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Go to Town with Harry Brown 
And His Music at 
BEAUTIFUL 


SHADOWLAND 


By the Water 
Kingsville, Ont. 


TT | | | 
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Lakeside Park 
DANCING RAIN OR SHINE 


Terazzo Floor 


Gala Opening, Saturday, May 14th 
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THEATRE 


Independently 
Owned and 
Operated 
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a tt en te et me me tnt 
““Get It at Pond’s”’ 
COMPLIMENTS OF 


POND’S DRUG STORES 


Ouellette Ave. 


At London - - - 4-2505 
At Wyandotte - - 4-2507 
4-2272 


Windsor, Ont. 


The Arcady Coffee Shop 
At 


The Prince Edward 
Is Open Till 1 a.m. 


| 

1 

At Shepherd - - - 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Enjoy a Snack After the Dance 
| 


QUALITY GROCERS 
MEATS 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


MISS COPELAND 
wx, 
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| 
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Mrs. Golab in note to Miss Cuddy: “You mustn’t 
whack my Tony. He isn’t used to it. At home we never 


hit him except in self-defense. 
* * * 


Editor of Kencoll: “If you had to write an article 
on a subject you knew nothing about, how would you 
begin?” 

Jim Church: “We learn from very reliable sources 
thats. 

Editor: “How would you finish it?” 

Jim: “We could fill columns on the subject, but lack 
of space. . .” 

Editor: “You're just the man we're looking for.” 

” * * 

She: “Shall we waltz?” 

Jack Maguire: “It’s all the same to me.” 

She: Yes, I’ve noticed that. 

aa. % 

Miss Janes: “There was a movement on foot to re- 
peal the Corn Laws. 

Jack Harris and class: “Ha Ha Ha.” 

es 

Miss Hughes: “Arnold, you did splendidly on your 
last Virgil test, but why did you begin and end your 
paper with quotation marks?” 

Arnold: “I was quoting the boy in front of me.” 

* * 


I 


Bette Leith: What sweet sounds come from the lake 
tonight!” 
That certain lad: “Probably the fish running through 
their scales.” 
+ &r 
O’Neill: “What do you think of the possibility of 
Henry Ford becoming President?” 
Harris: “Well, he has the making of another Lincoln,” 
* * * 
Officer: “You were doing 60 miles an hour, Miss.” 
Eleanor Feurth: “Wonderful, I only learned to drive 
yesterday.” 
* * + 
Handling a woman by electricity: 
If she talks too much—lInterrupter. 
If she wants to be an angel—Transformer. 
If she is picking your pocket—Detector. 
If she will meet you half way—Receiver. 
If she gets too excited—Controller. 
If she wants chocolates—Feeder. 
If she sings inharmoniously—Tuner. 
If she is out of town—Telegrapher. 
If she is a poor cook—Discharger. 
If she is too fat—Reducer. 
If she is wrong—Rectifier. 
If she gossips too much—Regulater. 
If she becomes upset—Reverser. 
* * * 
Mr. Deagle: “Don’t you think a baby brightens up a 
home?” 
Mr. Lowden: “Yes, indeed, we have lights burning 
all night now. 
* * * 
Wallace Fletcher: (to Gilbert Roushorne, who is 
leading a mangy hound): What kind of dog is that?” 
Gilbert R.: He is a police dog. 
Wallace F.: “He doesn’t look like a police dog.” 
Gil.: “No, he is in the secret service.” 
* * * 
Jack Ritchie: I hear Yocom got expelled for 
cheating.” 
Lyle Howard: “How come?” 
Jack Ritchie: “They caught him counting his ribs 
during a biology examination.” 
* * * 
Mary Virtue: What makes that cop so fat?” 
Ann Anderson: Probably too much traffic jam.” 
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Bill Butt: “Who was that peach I saw you with last 
night?” 
Charlie Van Slam: “She wasn’t a peach—she was 
a grapefruit. I squeezed her and she hit me in the eye.” 
* * * 


Gratia Gordon: “I don’t see how football players 
ever get clean.” 

Tony Golab: “Dope, what do you suppose the scrub 
teams are for?” 

* * * 

Mr. Wass (giving back examination papers): “Is this 
your paper? The name is obliterated.” 

Aaron Katzman: “No, Sir, that’s not my name.’ 


Miss Janes: “What is sa meaning of “paradox.” 
Lucian Gifford: “Two physicians.” 
Ce or 


Irene Keeley: “He’s in the neighborhood of a million 
dollars.” 
Gertrude White: “Good, that’s my favourite neighbor- 
hood.” 
* oe x 
Miss Hewitt: “Tomorrow we will take the life of 
John Milton. Come prepared.” 
* * * 
Ronnie: “Ma, shall I put the parrot out on the back 
porch?” 
Mother: “No, your father is out in the yard repair- 


ing the car.” 
* ok 


Miss Vrooman: “Are you stuck on the sixteenth ques- 
tion, too, Maxie?” 
Maxie Sutherland: “I’m not crazy about any of them.” 
8 


Mrs. Sheppard: “I hear Max is growing a beard.” 
Margaret: “What colour do you think it will be?” 
Little Sister: “Grey, at the rate it is growing.” 

* * * 


Irate Motorist (barely avoiding broadside crash): 
“Why on earth didn’t you signal?” 
Peggy Pepin (who has crossed into her home drive- 
way): “I always turn in here, stupid.” 
* 


There is a story that goes something like this: A 
drunk slipped and cut himself on his hip pocket flask 
on his way home. At his house, he anxiously looked 
himself over in the long bathroom mirror, and as the 
vound seemed pretty bad, he tenderly covered it with 
otton and adhesive tape. Very pleased with himself 
nd his state of sobriety, he went to bed. 

“You must have been in fine shape when you came 
in last night,” the Little Woman said to him next 
morning. What was the idea of putting the adhesive 
and cotton all over the bathroom mirror?” 

ae) 

It seems all the little lads who used bad language 
when they used to play marbles have grown up to be 
excellent golfers. 

a ae 

A batchelor is an unmarried man who has been very 
successful in his love affairs. 

* * * 


Marriage is a mutual partnership with the husband 
as the mute. 
* * * 
Success depends on two things—luck and pluck—luck 
in finding someone to pluck. 
* *k * 


HIDEOUS HIGHLIGHTS 


Ed. Brain’s beard. 
y. Jackson Bailey’s shirts. 
Gc Gertrude White’s puppet. 
FrHarvey Beardmore’s fedora. 
Don Morris’ tie. 
Ruth Lanspeary’s socks. 
Franklyn McGinnis’ basketball. 
Dick Graybiel’s glasses. 
Mae Holland’s shoes. 
Gord Hogarth’s touchdown (remember?) 
Frances Finn’s sneeze. 
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“beauty has no age” 
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“What Foods These Morsels Be’’ 
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AUTOGRAPHS 


Advice from a friend 


“Earn... 
Save e¢ ¢ > 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Be Independent” 
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Canada’s Finest Shoes for 
Men and Women 


GLYN NICHOL 


467 Ouellette Ave. 


SANSBURN-PASHLEY 
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Distinctive Jewelery 


La Belle Block, Windsor 
307 Ouellette Ave. 
Phone 3-4424 
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WALTER P. COULTER 
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Photographic Supplies 
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were first known in Southwestern Asia 


HE origin of the almond is a 

matter of conjecture, so long has it 
been known. It is supposed to be a 
native of Southwestern Asia and the 
Mediterranean region. There are two 
types, the bitter and sweet. The bitter 
almond appears to be the original, the 
sweet may have been an accidental 
variety. Today the latter is grown 
extensively in Southern Europe and 
in California. The almond was known 


Neilson’s use only the finest selected 
almonds in their confections. For 
example, the Burnt Als Bar— 
the aristocrat of all Chocolate Bars 
—contains the choicest of freshly 
roasted almonds and rich, delicious 
French style chocolate. You'll enjoy 
th—any time. 
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in England in the 11th century as the 
“Eastern Nutte-Beam.” It is used to 
some extent in medicinal and other 
preparations, but the nuts are chiefly 
used for eating. There are hard shell, 
soft shell and some specially thin- 
shelled varieties known as paper shells. 
The long almonds of Malaya, known 
as Jordan almonds and the broad 
almonds of Valencia are the most 
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